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themselves is the same with that of objects in perception, but the 
manner of being is different. This necessity of Dasein (so Lipps), in 
addition to the other two elements, is overlooked, he believes, in the 
usual theories, which are discussed in conclusion under five heads. 
The author's distinction of object in perception and conception is not 
sufficiently clear to avoid the charge of begging the question (v., e. g., 
pp. 263, 273, 276, 286). And, in fact, only by constantly recalling 
the presuppositions of Universal Panpsychism, will the Anglo-Saxon 
reader prevent recurrent irritation from the writer's tendency to 
assume the vital question at issue, — a tendency apparently inherent in 
the German language, touching just this problem. The essay repre- 
sents, nevertheless, an able and stimulating study of 'objective' 
existence. 

Voightlander (Freud's Place in Psychology). Based upon thoughts 
suggested by the reading of Freud, this essay seeks to point out his 
general significance for psychology, which is presented as centering in 
his treatment of the conscious and unconscious. These are found to 
become characterizing concepts, and to clarify the relation of per- 
sonality to work, the theory of association, and psycho-pathology (in 
the doctrines of 'psychic censor,' 'repression,' and 'transfer'). The 
exaggerated importance of early character for subsequent events of life 
is criticised, while his significance for the total view of life is praised. 
The essay lacks congruity and compactness, and the citation of 
literature is incomplete. 1 That a pupil of Lipps should find so much 
of illuminating value in the abnormal may be surprising; but it is 
only another indication of the admirable honesty which this teacher 
inspires. 

Horace C. Longwell. 
Northwestern University. 

Life's Basis and Life's Ideal. The Fundamentals of a New Philos- 
ophy of Life. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated, with introductory 
note, by Alban G. Widgery. London, A. and C. Black, 191 1. — 
pp. xxii, 377. 

Eucken's philosophical standpoint, familiar to all acquainted with 
his other writings, finds in this work its most systematic exposition. 
It would, however, be a mistake to approach the book with the expec- 
tation of finding in it a complete system of philosophy. Eucken 
claims, rather, through a careful examination of life at the present 
time and through a thorough study of universal history, to have 
discovered a more fundamental life-relation than has hitherto ever 
1 C/., e. g., Am. J. Ps., July, 1911, Jan., Apr., 1912. 
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been explicitly recognized and made the basis of our activity. This 
deeper basis of life is to be found in man's relation to an infinite 
spiritual life operative within him. A new philosophical synthesis 
based upon this life-principle and bringing out clearly its revolu- 
tionary significance in all departments of life would prove far more 
adequate to the inner need of our time than any system which we now 
possess. 

Externally considered the book is adapted to the English taste in 
that chapters, paragraphs, and sentences are short. The vagueness 
that prevails in certain parts is due to difficulty in content rather than 
in form. The translation on the whole seems admirable. It pre- 
serves the atmosphere of the German text well and yet is surprisingly 
literal. 

The first part of the book is given over to a most suggestive and 
stimulating critical review of the philosophies of the present day. 
This forms a genuine introduction in that a clear realization of the 
difficulties in the present situation reveals the necessity of discovering 
a more comprehensive life-unity. The exposition and justification 
for the unity which Eucken upholds forms the second and larger part 
of the book. Part III points out briefly the general consequences of 
this standpoint when applied to the different departments of life at 
the present time. 

No one can read Eucken's vigorous and penetrating analysis of the 
life-organizations of the present day without realizing that it is the 
work of a man who possesses unusual insight into the spiritual condi- 
tion of the time as to its problems and its needs, and who is able to 
command toward its solution a wealth of historical knowledge. His 
analysis, undoubtedly for the most part a result of the examination 
of continental conditions of life, seems however in no small measure 
descriptive of much of our own culture. 

Life, at the present day, Eucken maintains, "displays a serious 
incongruity between an incalculably rich and fruitful activity, with 
regard to the material side of life, and a complete uncertainty and 
poverty in respect of its spiritual aspects" (p. xxi). Our culture lacks 
soul and unity. Disintegration threatens our spiritual life in conse- 
quence of the struggle between various life-tendencies. The spiritual 
life of the time shows clearly the influence of two cultures: an older 
one, which makes an invisible and transcendent world the primary 
center of life, and a newer one, which finds in sense-experience the 
only true reality. The older culture, represented in the religious 
system and in Immanent Idealism (although the latter is more or 
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less of a via media between the old and the new) was right in empha- 
sizing the primary character of spiritual reality but not in rejecting 
the world of sense-experience altogether; for to do this is to fail to 
comprehend the fullness of reality. We can never go back to this 
older view of life. The strength of the newer culture lies in its re- 
action against this narrow kind of transcendence and in its demand 
for a more forceful reality, for the recognition of the importance of 
sense-experience. This movement has brought about an elevation 
of the material aspect of life; but in all its forms, viz., Naturalism, 
Socialism, and ^Esthetic Individualism, it makes the fundamental 
mistake of trying to derive the whole of life from relations either 
to the environment or to subjective states of consciousness, thus 
reducing the spiritual life to the position of a derived product 
and denying it an original and independent existence. If sense- 
experience is the only reality, if nothing can transcend it, then there 
can be no universal which unites the manifold, and meaning must 
disappear. We have here, of course, the familiar and valid contention 
that mere succession does not produce experience of succession, that 
meaning does not arise our of mere existence. Eucken's contention is 
that the naturalistic standpoint implies a view which regards life as 
consisting entirely in a series of individual points, and he believes 
that this conception is still exerting an influence in large circles 
today. The individual is allowing himself to be reduced to a mere 
point in an infinite process which reflects no content back into his 
life. All work madly toward the furtherance of no one knows what 
end, since it will never be experienced by any one. The hopelessness 
of this view of life as an impersonal process is clear. To be sure, 
alleviation from material anxiety may be furthered but this, of 
itself, will never bring content into life, nor will it in the end make man 
less a slave. Naturalistic systems forget, moreover, that the reality 
of sense-experience has undergone so much transformation through 
spiritual endeavor in the form of science that what is left is hardly 
other than a spatially conditioned spirituality. Moreover, they are 
never able to explain in terms of their ideal of material self-preserva- 
tion, and consequent utilitarian conception of activity, the evolution 
of an independent spiritual experience, such as manifests itself both 
in the individual and in universal history. They can never explain 
the attitude of dying to live {Stirbe und Werde), of activity proceeding 
solely from inner spiritual compulsion and often standing in opposi- 
tion to material self-preservation. There must, therefore, be a higher 
reality in life than the sense-experience of naturalism. 
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Life has, then, reached a serious crisis. A vague transcendent 
spirituality without content cannot satisfy us. Naturalism, on the 
other hand, threatens to deprive us of all meaning in life. A refusal 
to seek an advance from this position is really a decision on the side of 
negation and hence a further step toward pessimism and dissolution. 
Eucken is thoroughly convinced that the present must face this 
either — or, and he is trying to arouse a full realization of the position. 
The problem is a vital one and according to our decision, so will the 
character of our whole life activity be determined. 

Granted the division within life, the question arises as to the possi- 
bility of our attaining to such a synthesis. In answering this question, 
Eucken adopts the view of Hegel that consciousness of limitation 
indicates in itself transcendence of limitation. In other words, the 
very keenness with which we experience the division into which life 
has fallen is living testimony to a deeper unity in life. Our very 
seeking betrays a depth. " It is plain that there is something higher 
in us, which we have to arouse to life and realise to its fullest extent. 
We may be confident that the necessity of our being, which gave rise 
to the desire, will also reveal some way by which it may be satisfied" 
(p. 104). 

On the basis of this optimistic conviction Eucken turns again to life 
as it presents itself to us, and finds as undisputed fact certain contents 
and activities that could never arise if man were wholly a product of 
nature. Genuine creative activity in all departments of life certainly 
has its source in the impulse toward spiritual rather than toward 
material self-preservation. The power of ideas, or perhaps better 
said, ideals is certainly attested by universal history. The concep- 
tions of truth, goodness, beauty disclose to us a new order of reality, 
and their power over us, in opposition to natural impulse, evidences 
our recognition of this reality as the primary one. True love, 
expressed in creative activity with respect to a personal or to an im- 
personal object, in other words, true material self-forgetfulness, 
activity proceeding wholly from an inner spiritual necessity, can 
hardly be altogether denied. But even so, as matters of thought, 
such conceptions as love, duty, responsibility, freedom, etc., reveal 
a development of life beyond the limits of nature. The attitude of 
voluntarily giving up one's life in order to save it indicates in man the 
presence of a genuine self-determining activity. 

Eucken's contention so far then reduces itself to the generally 
accepted philosophical position that life is not exhaustively described 
when conceived as a succession of individual experiences aroused by 
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an object. It exhibits meaning complexes which demand for their 
explanation something more ultimate than the man vs. world concep- 
tion of life. What Eucken is seeking is a life-principle which will 
synthesize the spiritual content of life for the individual and for the 
race. He really makes use of the transcendental method. He main- 
tains the fact of spiritual life and then seeks the necessary conditions 
of its existence. 

Eucken admits the necessity of a transition to metaphysics at this 
point, but says it is a metaphysics which arises out of a vital demand of 
life as a whole and its adequacy must be judged by its ability, when 
appropriated, to satisfy the demand of life for an inner elevation 
and a deeper unity. His position is as follows. The phenomenon in 
man of independent, self-conscious, self-determining activity accord- 
ing to spiritual ideals, forces us to the recognition of a universal 
self-conscious life which reveals itself to man and can be appropriated 
by him if he will. The life of man exhibits two levels — man as a 
part of nature and as part of a spiritual order of reality. The latter 
cannot be derived from the former, hence it must be the manifestation 
of an absolute life. Were spirituality a mere addition to nature, 
man would be Prometheus-bound; but it is more than this, for, once 
recognized as the center of life, it frees man from nature so far as the 
direction of his life is concerned. Its appropriation brings about a 
revolution and entire reorganization of life. The external now be- 
comes a means toward advancement of the inner life. The movement 
is no longer from subject to external object but is one within life 
itself, which struggles toward its own perfection. The inward life 
becomes fundamental and that which sustains a world which, from 
the merely human point of view, seems to be non-spiritual but which, 
doubtless, is a lower stage of reality. Life as a whole, if we understand 
Eucken aright, is a process in which the world struggles toward self- 
consciousness. The life of the world has a history and its appearance 
in man marks a new stage of its development. In him a truly self- 
conscious life reveals itself under the limiting conditions of the lower 
stage of reality which we call the world of experience. This world 
is essential ; for through activity in it, spiritual reality wins a concrete 
form. It sets itself in individual points and advances through their 
activity. Since, then, in man's activity the world as a whole is 
elucidating itself, his activity, in so far as he allows himself to be 
elevated into this universal world, becomes cosmic and objective in 
its nature and results. The further development of self-conscious 
reality is thus dependent upon man's endeavors. If he refuse to 
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appropriate it as the guide of his work, then spiritual life will stagnate. 
Mere activity on man's part is not enough. It must be self-conscious 
activity proceeding from the necessity of the object, i. e., activity 
based in the absolute life which is ready to break forth in him when 
he is willing to transfer the center of life to this realm. The decision 
can be made at any point. The spiritual life is in so far democratic. 
Spiritual reality has its a priori, i. e., it has inherent laws, but it 
presents itself to man as a possibility which must be turned into a 
complete reality by his efforts. It is an ideal toward which man in 
his individual life and humanity as a whole can only approach by 
incessant activity. Freedom is made possible by it and demanded by 
it. Man must be free to make the transition and free to obey its 
self-determining laws. Man's work is, then, creative in the sense of 
actually determining reality further. His life wins a new relation, 
that to an absolute life transcending him as an individual. His work 
in all departments, so far as spiritually guided, is genuinely productive 
and transcends the antithesis of subject and object which the psychical 
activities as purely subjective cannot overcome. The work in these 
departments must be judged ultimately by the gain for life as a whole. 
The results of one form of activity cannot be applied directly to 
another but must be mediated through the whole. 

Eucken repudiates Intellectualism, Voluntarism, and iEstheticism 
because they are products of an overestimation of human faculties. 
It is the spiritual life as a whole which determines the function of each 
of these activities. As Eucken has promised us a theory of knowledge 
this year, a word will suffice here as to the problem of knowledge. 
Thought does not find its goal in itself as mere erudition, or in a mere 
human utilitarianism, but in the advancement of spiritual unity which 
its work in the world brings to individual and race. That life can 
unify itself is the presupposition of truth. Its proof lies in the actual 
elevation to a state of self-determining activity which its acceptance 
brings about. Every individual and every epoch has its own peculiar 
unity inherent in it. Reality is in flux and we determine its form 
further. Spiritual reality develops in time but, once won, it tran- 
scends time. This saves us from relativism. Spiritual life has 
its evolution, hence the significance of history which enables us to 
determine our position in the process. 

This brings us to Part III in which Eucken makes a most earnest 
appeal to the present to seek the meaning of life peculiar to it. The 
spiritual content of the present is not something clearly given but 
it must be won by spiritual activity. If we will, we can secure this 
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content and thus really advance spiritual life. This synthesis will 
be at once relative and time transcending. The symbolical form is 
ever relative. Eucken believes that he has pointed out the direction 
for such work. We must recognize an independent spiritual life 
and the necessity of our activity. On account of the importance of 
the latter, and in view of the fact that a new system of philosophy 
must emphasize the importance of self-conscious activity, he calls his 
standpoint Activism. Universal history shows a plastic conception 
of life followed by one of mere activity upon externals. What we 
need now is emphasis upon self-determining spiritual activity winning 
its content through activity within experience. Self-consciousness 
is the framework and it is our task to fill it in with the content which 
our age is capable of yielding. 

Eucken is no eclectic. The material that he appropriates is trans- 
formed and gains a new significance through the integrating principle 
of the whole. His emphasis upon the life-process as the starting 
point for philosophy and upon the fact that each epoch is capable of 
a contribution both relative and absolute, is in sympathy with philo- 
sophical thought in America today. And, in any case, however much 
the reader may feel himself compelled to differ from the metaphysical 
conclusions of the author, he cannot fail to be invigorated and aroused 
to serious thought by the earnest active idealism so ably presented and 
supported. Those who know Professor Eucken personally realize 
that this book expresses the deep conviction of a man whose life 'is 
guided by its principles. The man himself is an inspiring illustration 
of what he means, when he maintains that the acceptance of the 
spiritual life as the guide of activity leads us into a state of true 
human culture, as distinguished from the learning which is merely 
external and selfish. 

Winifred Hyde. 
The University of Nebraska. 



